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THE BACKGROUND OF DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY 
JOHN DEWEY: THE VERMONT YEARS 


By GerEorGE DYKHUIZEN 




























Dewey was born to parents whose roots went deep into Vermont. 
His father’s family settled in Old Bennington in the 1780’s, and 
his mother’s family, the Riches, came to the town of Shoreham at 
about the same time and established the village of Richville. Archi- 
bald Sprague Dewey and Lucina Artemisa Rich, Dewey’s parents, 
made their residence in Burlington where Archibald was in busi- 
ness. Though never affluent, the Dewey’s were always moderately 
well off and could and did enjoy the amenities of life. 

Archibald and Lucina were ‘‘old Americans.’’ This is to say, 
they were protestant in religion, predominantly puritanic in con- 
duct, and discriminating in their preferences. It was along these 
lines that Dewey’s early life was ordered. Lucina was the domi- 
nant home influence and her deeply moral and religious nature was 
a factor always to be taken into account by the other members of 
the family. 

Though Dewey was nurtured in an ‘‘old American’’ family, as a 
growing youth he was saved from narrowness of outlook by his 
contacts in school and neighborhood. These brought him in touch 
with children of Irish and French Canadian immigrants whose 
social backgrounds and economic status were quite different from 
those of the cultural group to which he belonged. 

Dewey attended the public schools in Burlington, and, in High 
School, pursued the classical or college preparatory course. He 
finished this in three years and entered the University of Vermont 
when not quite sixteen years of age. He enrolled in the classical 
or liberal arts division of the University. Since so much of the 
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work of the first three years was simply a continuation on an ad- 
vanced level of the studies taken in High School, Dewey’s interest 
in this part of his college studies was only perfunctory. On the 
other hand, the sciences which he was required to take at this time 
were new and aroused real interest as his grades attest. 

The studies of the senior year introduced Dewey to basic issues 
in philosophy, religion, and human relations, and stimulated think- 
ing along philosophical lines. German philosophy and higher criti- 
cism, English empiricism, French positivism, physiological psy- 
chology, evolutionary biology were among the chief thought move- 
ments. The pantheism, materialism, and agnosticism implied in 
several of these were judged by conservatives subversive of tradi- 
tional moral and religious values and needed to be refuted if these 
values were to be saved. 

At the University of Vermont, as in academic and theological 
circles generally at the time, dualism in metaphysics and intuition- 
alism in theory of knowledge were judged most effective in meeting 
the challenge. Scottish realism in particular was viewed as espe- 
cially successful in reconciling the claims of science, morality, and 
religion, and students were instructed in it. Dewey accepted Scot- 
tish realism but not without misgivings. Its several dualisms 
seemed to him not only to isolate the individual from the rest of 
the world but to divide the self into opposing parts. But his cast- 
ing about for a more satisfactory philosophy was without success, 
and he remained a Scottish realist and intuitionalist until, a few 
years later, Hegelianism caught his attention. 

The interest in philosophy engendered in Dewey during his 
senior year in college persisted after graduation and led to a year 
of private philosophical study with his former professor of phi- 
losophy, H. A. P. Torrey. During this same time Dewey wrote 
two articles, one on materialism, the other on the pantheism of 
Spinoza. These were published in the newly founded Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy. With the encouragement of William T. 
Harris, editor of the Journal, and Professor Torrey, Dewey left 
Burlington for graduate study at Johns Hopkins University to 
prepare for a professional career in philosophy. 





THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF DEWEY’S THOUGHT 
By Lewis S. FEvEr 


What were the forces which transformed a young Vermonter, 
Congregationalist, Republican, and Hegelian into the political radi- 
eal, educational reformer, pragmatist, and naturalist? Especially 
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what were the sources of Dewey’s sociological mysticism, his use 
of genetic analysis, both economic and psychological, his opposition 
to dualisms, his futurism, and his emphasis on education? 

During the period from 1885-1900, when Dewey’s thought was 
being moulded, there was a ‘‘back to the people’’ movement among 
American intellectuals. Persons such as R. T. Ely, H. D. Lloyd, 
Charles Beard, and Jane Addams were influenced by its spirit. 
A Messianic faith in the people, especially the exploited ones, com- 
bined with a faith in the capacity of social science to solve social 
problems, was part of their creed. G. H. Mead wrote in 1899: 
‘‘Socialism, in one form or another, lies back of the thought direct- 
ing and inspiring reform.’’ Dewey was affected by such ideas 
through his discussions with Franklin Ford, a reformer-journalist, 
his association with Jane Addams, and the influence of Henry 
George’s agitation. The great labor unrest of this period was re- 
flected, for instance, in Dewey’s article of 1891, ‘‘Moral Theory 
and Moral Practice,’’ with its analysis of the problems which con- 
front a street-car conductor who has been called out to strike by 
his union. Dewey’s essays on Ernest Renan in 1892 expressed his 
adherence to the revolutionary ‘‘faith of ’48’’ with its ‘‘mission 
of intellect in reforming society.’’ Restless with a desire to con- 
tribute towards solving the social problems of his time, Dewey tried 
in 1892 to found a newspaper, Thought News, which would analyze 
events in terms of some underlying law of social movement. ‘‘The 
idea,’’ he said, ‘‘is to transform philosophy somewhat by introduc- 
ing a little newspaper business into it.’’ Journals such as the 
Detroit Tribune ridiculed Dewey’s project which never came to 
fruition. Dewey’s social interests found their setting, however, 
when he moved from Michigan to Chicago in 1894. Altgeld, the 
‘‘eagle forgotten,’’ was then Governor of Illinois. Through Hull 
House, which was closely linked to Altgeld’s work, Dewey became 
involved with a circle of creative, influential radicals. Veblen’s 
Theory of the Leisure Class in 1899 provided him with a needed 
terminology; he would trace his hated ‘‘dualisms’’ to their origin 
in the institution of a leisure class. 

From early manhood on, a revolt had been stirring in Dewey 
against the strict Puritan upbringing of his youth. Probably 
under G. S. Hall’s influence, Dewey’s earliest statistical studies 
were on the problem of the relation of the sexes. The ultimate 
dualism for him, we may surmise, was, in Freudian terms, that 
between the super-ego and the id, the ‘‘inward laceration,’’ as 
Dewey described it, which was ‘‘a consequence of the heritage of 
New England culture.’’ ‘‘Formalism’’ became for Dewey a syno- 
nym for whatever contributed to rigidity in emotion. He was led 
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to his work on education by the desire to undo these rigors; he 
recognized with the rising group of genetic psychologists and the 
child study movement that the earliest years are the formative ones. 
Teachers such as Francis Parker and Ella Young, who had been 
trying in practice to achieve similar goals, found a spokesman in 
Dewey. He derived from them a further sense that his philosophy 
had human significance because it could be empirically tested in 
educational methods. The ‘‘New Education’’ was part and parcel 
of the radical social movement of the time. 





JOHN DEWEY AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITION: 
A STUDY OF SOME SIGNIFICANT AFFILIATIONS 


By CHar.es W. HENDEL 


1. ‘*Moral Traditions.’ Dewey disparaged ‘‘traditional’’ phi- 
losophy for inhibiting creative intelligence and the moral courage 
to take the actual ‘‘precariousness’’ of life. ‘‘The classic tradi- 
tion’’ was the culprit that infected philosophy with ‘‘the intellec- 
tualist fallacy,’’ both as to experience and the relation of knowledge 
to reality. 

Dewey, aligned with William James, proclaimed a ‘‘Copernican 
Revolution,’’ that would dispatch ‘‘domination by prejudice, nar- 
row interest, routine custom,’’ ‘‘dogmatic authority’’ .. . ‘‘the force 
of tradition,’’ and bring about freedom, initiative, intelligence, and 
personal responsibility. The belief that philosophy has vast con- 
sequences for moral life, politics, education, and culture as well as 
for the organization of knowledge places Dewey in a revolutionary 
tradition with Rousseau and Kant. Furthermore, the radical oppo- 
sition to the traditional, existing order, presenting always the 
shocking contrast with the ‘‘ideal,’’ is a way of goading men to 
take personal action and put their values and beliefs to the test. 
In this respect Dewey also belongs with the moralists, Plato, Rous- 
seau, and Kant. 

In refusing the Hegelian way of dialectic, transcending the 
negation with a synthesis, Dewey turned to an ‘‘experimental 
logic,’’ and empirical philosophy. 

2. Essential Affiliations with Empiricism. Dewey rejected the 
‘‘traditional’’ or ‘‘orthodox British empiricism’’ for its false as- 
sumption of psychologically primitive data and its utter neglect 
of general ideas and theory. 

There is iconoclasm in Dewey, associated with empiricism— 
vide the idol smashing of Bacon, Locke, Hume. The purpose was 
to clear the way for new method. But Descartes, too, was against 
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authoritative traditional doctrines for the same reason. This whole 
modern movement in quest of authentic knowledge through subjec- 
tive personal appropriation Hegel called ‘‘empiricism,’’ and ‘‘ex- 
perience’’ became identified with the purely subjective. 

Empiricism as defined from within by Peirce and James stresses 
a real control over thought by the ‘‘particulars and their regular 
series’’ (Bacon), which Locke and Hume further maintained. The 
‘‘recular,’’ ‘‘constant,’? and ‘‘natural’’ order is the objective 
‘‘eontrol of ideas by fact’? (Dewey). Experience is an affair of 
Nature. 

3. Stages in the’ Naturalistic Tradition. (1) The themes 
broached by Hume: our knowledge of nature is not that of a neces- 
sary and rational order. Every inference a risk, even with experi- 
ence. Nature only as uniform as it is actually found to be in 
detailed specific events. No wholesale guarantee that the future 
will resemble the past. Time cannot be encompassed by reason and 
future events forecast with certainty. In method, then, differences 
from the past must be expected, and novelties watched out for— 
hence the importance of alert empirical ‘‘inquiry’’ in regard to 
all matters of fact and existence and in all history. 

The theme appeared also in the original work of Montesquieu 
and Buffon, who introduced the ‘‘empirical’’ and ‘‘historical’’ 
methods into study of the phenomena both of History and of Life. 

Subsequently Peirce and James pondered over the suggestions 
concerning inference, time, and futurity, existence, contingency, 
and novelty in experience and Nature. 

Dewey develops this tradition: experience is ‘‘precarious’’ and 
‘*stable’’; experience is ‘‘temporal process,’’ and time is full of 
‘‘vicissitudes’’; experience is ‘‘events,’’ and ‘‘existence consists 
of events’’; ‘‘experience is history’’; experience is ‘‘regular and 
dependable,’’ but ‘‘irregular,’’ too; experience means uncertainty 
and the natural human craving is ‘‘the quest for certainty’’—not 
in any transcendental reality, but in what can be established as 
meaningful for life and existence in Nature. 

(2) Second Phase: The Influence of Darwin. Man a creature 
of Nature ; adaptation of organism and environment; action the key 
to existence; the functional and instrumental concept of mind and 
consciousness. 

Dewey develops the theme into a philosophy including a human- 
istic motif. Everywhere is ‘‘interaction’’ where everything counts. 
Hence the vital role of subjective need, concern, desire, reflection 
and its goals and values in the life process; and the relation between 
the personal subject and reality is not that of two disparate sub- 
stantial beings, but of agencies within Nature, the nature and 
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reality of each one being defined through the ‘‘interactions’’ they 
undergo in the course of time and experience. The distinctive 
mark of humanity is individual initiative towards a ‘‘novel recon- 
struction of a pre-existing order.’’ 

4. A Note on “‘Insight’’ from Hegel’s ‘‘Permanent Deposit in 
My Thinking’’ (Dewey). Existence proceeds from wholes to 
wholes and all process is the reconstitution of some whole. It is a 
continuum of activity, essentially dialectical, which banishes all 
notion of absolute beginnings and endings. 

Dewey’s illuminating application of this to the psychological 
concept of ‘‘the reflex arc,’’ showing a continual organic process 
of mutual modification of the cognitive and the active functions, 
a model for his study of experimental knowledge, ethics, education, 
social and political institutions, and culture. 

5. ‘We cannot escape history’? or Tradition. In principle 
Dewey acknowledges this and in point of fact he worked from a 
complex philosophical tradition of several strands, revolutionary, 
moral, empirical, naturalistic, and Hegelian. 








ORDINARY LANGUAGE 
THE PARADIGM-CASE ARGUMENT 


By Panayot BuTCHVAROV 


One of the central claims of the philosophy of ordinary language 
is that the description of the actual use of certain expressions in 
language solves, by providing certain obviously (and trivially) true 
statements about what certain things are and that there are certain 
things, at least some of the problems which traditional philosophy 
has tried to solve by other (usually illegitimate) methods. The 
Paradigm-Case Argument (PCA) is especially interesting as a 
justification of this claim. According to it, many philosophical 
questions of the kinds ‘‘ What is really X?,’’ ‘‘Is a really an X?,’’ 
‘*‘ Are there X’s?’’ are improper or absurd because a is a standard 
example by reference to which the term ‘‘X’’ is understood and be- 
cause a admittedly exists. The argument has two functions, the 
first of which is presupposed by but does not presuppose the second. 
First, it claims that what X is is determined by reference to the 
standard cases of the use of ‘‘X.’’ Second, it claims that X ezists, 
or that there are X’s, if in the standard cases of the use of ‘‘X’’ 
it is used to refer to something, a. The failure to distinguish be- 
tween these two functions of PCA has tended to confuse some recent 
discussions of the argument. 
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As a proof of the existence of X the argument is useless insofar 
as it does not provide us with a criterion for distinguishing between 
expressions which in their standard cases of use are used to refer 
to something and expressions which in their standard cases of use 
are not used to refer to anything. For if it is obvious that ‘‘X’’ 
belongs to the former class, then we do not need the PCA to show 
that the expression denotes an existent. And if this is not obvious, 
then the argument merely proves the trivial truth that there are 
eases in which ‘‘X’’ is used, and not that there are X-things. As 
an elucidation of the meaning of ‘‘X’’ (‘‘the essence of X’’), the 
argument is valid but misses the point of philosophical questions 
of the kinds ‘‘What is X?,’’ ‘‘Is a really an X?’’ For what is 
cognitively important about such questions and their answers (in 
philosophy as well as in science and everyday life) is not the trivial 
explanation of the (‘‘ordinary’’) meaning of ‘‘X’’ but the reflec- 
tion in them, through the establishment of a different terminology, 
of a more detailed or more coherent knowledge of what the ex- 
pression is ordinarily used to refer to, the reflection in language of 
a richer acquaintance with the differences and similarities, elements 
and relations in the world. Presumably, the proponent of PCA 
would accept this reply insofar as it concerns everyday and scien- 
tifie questions of the above kinds. He would argue, however, that 
philosophical questions of these kinds belong to a different category, 
for they not only violate the established uses of ‘‘X’’ but use. ‘‘X”’ 
in a pointless, idle way, in such a way that its use is not an actual 
use. This is clearly a completely different (and very important) 
argument; but the use of it would only show the abandonment of 
the Paradigm-Case Argument. 





ORDINARY LANGUAGE AND ORDINARY TERMS 


By T. Foster Linpuey 


There are few contemporary philosophers who have not been 
influenced by the innocent style of the ordinary language philoso- 
phers. Yet few notions have been used with such abandon as the 
notion of ordinary language. The following are treated in the 
paper: (A) as the language appropriate to philosophizing, (B) as 
the object of philosophical investigations when viewed as an ir- 
reducible or unanalyzable language and as the purveyor of an 
ingenuous and artless logic. 

By the simple linguistic device of labeling our most frequently 
used terms a language, the ordinary language philosopher intro- 
duces the notion of translatability not between natural languages, 
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but within them. Our various restricted jargons are then treated 
as if they were instances of cryptography which, on demand, could 
be formally decoded. I object to this on the ground that there are 
no formal rules for translating restricted terms into ordinary terms. 
Furthermore, even if it were possible, ordinary terms are no less 
committed ideologically, and when used philosophically their al- 
leged clarity is forfeited. 

I have argued that ordinary terms have no philosophical sig- 
nificance although they may be of considerable psychological inter- 
est. Since ordinary terms occur to him involuntarily it is both 
possible and convenient for the philosopher to investigate their 
usage objectively. But they are not philosophically significant 
because of this fact alone. 

Several examples are mentioned to show that such introspective 
‘‘listening’’ and sociologizing is unable to support the very claims 
ordinary language philosophers are anxious to make. 





ON TALK ABOUT GOD 
By Kar NIELSEN 


Current philosophical perplexity about religion turns on the 
logical status of religious utterances. The matter comes to a head 
in discussions of ‘‘Theology and Falsification.’’ God-sentences 
look like assertions, but if they are, we must be able to say what 
would make them false. Yet the believer will not allow anything 
to count against his Theistic claims. What, then, is he asserting 
when he says, ‘‘God designed the world’’ or ‘‘God is in Christ,”’ 
and the like? 

Essentially two resolutions have been offered to this difficulty. 
I shall call them the non-descriptivist and the descriptivist ap- 
proach, respectively. Hare and Braithwaite typify the first and 
Crombie and Mitchell are representative of the second. 

The non-descriptivists point out that the function of religious 
utterance is essentially practical; God-talk serves to guide conduct 
and express pervasive attitudes about how we are to live and die. 
The descriptivists, on the other hand, insist that within Theistic 
religions there are crucial religious sentences which make assertive 
claims; God-sentences admittedly have emotive and ceremonial 
uses, but within religions like Christianity there are essential re- 
ligious claims which are not just practical. 

The non-descriptivists have been effectively criticized for ignor- 
ing, or treating as inessential, the assertive claim of key God- 
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sentences. ‘‘God loves us,’’ for example, cannot be fully elucidated 
by sentences expressing an intention to follow an agapeistic policy 
even if this policy is associated with certain biblical stories which 
must be entertained, though not necessarily believed. Mascall and 
Passmore’s criticism of Braithwaite has been decisive here. The 
descriptivists, however, have their problems, too. If some crucial 
Theistic claims are assertions, then they must be falsifiable. The 
descriptivists admit that certain things, like incurable cancer, do 
count against an assertion like ‘‘God loves us,’’ but they go on to 
argue that the believer cannot allow anything to count decisively 
against it. The Christian’s articles of faith are said in some ap- 
propriate sense to be non-analytic, non-tautological, and yet never 
falsified ; effects are conceivable that would render them false, but 
that such effects could transpire is inconceivable. Since this is the 
case, it cannot be correct to say that his articles of faith are, in the 
ordinary sense, assertions. The descriptivist has not really met 
the original difficulty. 

Is this impasse genuine? I think not. If God-sentences are 
construed as being very much like what I shall call ideological sen- 
tences the difficulty simply does not arise. An ideological sentence 
is a sentence which appears to be just an empirical hypothesis but 
actually functions as a value-judgment. Ideological sentences are 
primarily used surreptitiously to recommend some action or atti- 
tude. They increase the psychological effectiveness of certain 
value-judgments for some people by making them seem to be crucial 
but mysterious laws of nature. They differ from genuine factual 
statements in that they can in no way be falsified; incompatible 
evidence is always rejected as inconclusive. The person persuaded 
by them claims to know them as self-evident truths, though how he 
knows this, he will insist, is something which is beyond verbal 
communication or at least incapable of being shown except by the 
similarly identified elect. For these sentences to be effective they 
must not be known to be ideological by the person persuaded by 
them. Further, such a person will always resist any translation of 
any sentence, so construed, into an evaluative sentence or into a 
sentence used to express preferences. 

God-sextences, I suggest, are like ideological sentences; they 
express and evoke commitments and they are never taken as just 
evaluative or as just practical. And, like ideological sentences, 
they appear to be assertions while remaining anomalous with re- 
spect to falsification, they supposedly cannot be fully understood 
except by the believer, and de-mythologized versions of them are 
invariably rejected as somehow inadequate. They function to dis- 
tort our awareness of what the world is like; and, while they may 
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soothe anxieties, they do so only at the expense of making us believe 
in the reality of the Emperor’s new clothes. 








PERCEIVING AND IMAGINING 
THOMAS REID’S THEORY OF SENSATION 


By Timotuy J. DuaGcan 


‘‘The confounding of our sensations with that perception of 
external objects which is constantly conjoined with them,’’ says 
Reid, ‘‘has been the occasion of most of the errors and false theories 
of philosophers with regard to the senses, so the distinguishing of 
these operations seems to me to be the key that leads to the right 
understanding of both.’’ 

With the ‘‘right understanding’’ of sensation and perception 


as his object Reid enumerates the following characteristics of 
sensation : 


(1) Sensation has no object, i.e., ‘‘there is no difference between 
the sensation and the feeling of it.’’ 

(2) Sensations have those and only those characteristics that they 
are felt to have. 

(3) Sensation is a ‘‘natural principle of belief.’’ 

(4) We notice or attend to sensations only under special circum- 
stances. Reid says, with regard to what he calls ‘‘fugitive 
sensations,’’ that they are apt to hide themselves behind the 
object perceived and ‘‘pass through the mind unobserved.’’ 
This is true, according to Reid, of most of our sensations. 


Reid took pain to be the model of sensation in general, and 
makes extensive use of this model when arguing for point (1) 
above. I discuss some of the assets and liabilities of the pain 
model, and suggest that Reid creates puzzles for himself by over- 
extending his model. 

In connection with point (2), I argue that on one interpreta- 
tion Reid is mistaken in saying that ‘‘a sensation can be nothing 
more than we feel it to be.’’ I then suggest that the distinction 
between those characteristics which are and those which are not 
essential to a sensation or appearance is implicit in Reid’s theory, 
and that such a distinction is required in order to maintain 
point (2). I further suggest that this distinction might be illumi- 
nated in terms of the concept of a ‘‘privileged’’ utterance or 
belief. 

It would appear that Reid’s claim that sensation is a ‘‘natural 
principle of belief’’ (that the occurrence of a sensation ‘‘compels’’ 
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our belief in its present existence) is inconsistent with point (4). 
What is at issue here is the complete transference of what is to be 
said of pain to what is to be said of ‘‘indifferent’’ or ‘‘fugitive’’ 
sensations. This, I think, is an instance of Reid having been 
taken in by his model. 

Reid’s claim that sensations cannot have characteristics which 
they are not felt to have is difficult to square with his further claim 
that the majority of our sensations ‘‘pass through the mind un- 
noticed.’’ Reid introduces the concept of consciousness in part, 
at any rate, in order to resolve this particular puzzle. I argue 
that this concept as used by Reid is an empty one. 

Next, I consider and reject the thesis that there are no ‘‘fugi- 
tive’’ sensations—i.e., the thesis that if a sensation or appearance 
is not attended to or noticed, then on those occasions there simply 
is no sensing or appearing going on. 

Finally, I try to describe some of the logical and epistemologi- 
cal characteristics of noticing or attending to a sensation or appear- 
ance. Reid says, ‘‘It is one thing to have a sensation, and another 
to attend to it, and make it a distinct object of reflection. The 
first is very easy; the last, in most cases, extremely difficult.’’ 
The concept of attention or noticing, obscure though it may be, is 
one which, I believe, one is forced to accept by a consideration of 
certain familiar facts of perceptual experience—and of those ex- 
periences which in certain important respects resemble perceptual 


experience, e.g., hallucination, after-images, and spots before the 
eyes. 





BERKELEY’S IMAGISM 
By JoHNn W. Davis 


Berkeley’s immaterialism, that nothing exists except minds and 
ideas, is inextricably tied to imagism, the doctrine that thought 
consists in manipulating mental images. Imagism enters by the 
polemic against abstract ideas. 

Berkeley discusses three insufficiently distinguished views of 
abstraction. The prescinding view, holding that experience or be- 
havior is determined not by the total psychological situation but 
by some particular feature to the exclusion of other features, is not 
at issue. The metaphysical view, that matter may exist inde- 
pendently of perception, Berkeley rejects. Even to call this ab- 
straction is confusing, since in abstraction there must be two terms, 
one subtracted from the other. But, on the showing of esse is 
percipi, there is only one term. With the generalization view the 
issue is joined with Locke. In Locke’s account of generalization, 
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abstraction is from the members of a class and the modification of 
experience is determined by the common features of each of the 
members. Berkeley opposes abstraction in this sense because it 
requires forming a general image of all common features without 
particular determination. For Berkeley this is unempirical and 
the style of his immaterialism is determined by this contention. 
Berkeley is right in his criticism of Locke since a generalized image 
cannot be formed in Locke’s manner, but wrong in asserting that 
it is impossible to form a generalized image at all. Many experi- 
ments conducted since his day have demonstrated such a possibility. 

Turn now to the negative side of immaterialism, Berkeley’s 
polemic against the received view of material substance, that any 
material object is a substance plus its perceived qualities. Material 
substances as usually construed are denied to make way for the 
immaterialist contention that existence is properly predicated only 
of minds and ideas. Berkeley’s central immaterialist argument is 
that both primary and secondary qualities are mind-dependent ; 
since they describe material objects without remainder, matter 
does not exist independently of perception. 

A major argument for this conclusion is that primary qualities 
are inconceivable apart from secondary qualities. The argument . 
is imagistic because the term ‘‘inconceivable’’ in this context is 
synonymous with ‘‘unimaginable.’’ Furthermore, in his argu- 
ment against material substance Berkeley charges his opponents 
with a meaningless metaphor, an argument that although not di- 
rectly imagistic appeals to concrete thinking. 

Berkeley also uses an imagistic argument against the notion of 
Being in general—the notion is meaningless since the idea of Being 
in general cannot be imaged. The inconceivability argument ap- 
pears again in the argument concerning the trees in the park made 
famous by the limerick. The argument is imagistic, relying as it 
does on the theory that thought proceeds by mental images, and that 
thought is impossible without them. 

In summary, images play an important role in thinking for 
Berkeley ; to neglect their role is to misunderstand thought. Such 
an imagistic turn of the screw is the latent premise of Berkeley’s 
argument against material substance. Berkeley’s inconceivability 
argument is imagistic, purporting to demonstrate that it is im- 
possible to form an idea-image of abstract general ideas, and that 
as a result such concepts should not be admitted into discourse 
without redefinition in sensory and imaginal terms. By ‘‘incon- 
ceivable’’ in these arguments Berkeley does not mean “‘logical 
impossibility,’’ but ‘‘unimaginability.’’ 

That this theory is bankrupt is a familiar story. Many well 
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attested phenomena cannot be imaged at all. Berkeley’s attempt 
at redefinition of such phenomena in sensory and imaginal terms, 
a sine qua non of empiricism in its classic phase, fails. 





PERCEPTION, THINKING, AND THE PROBLEM 
OF SIGNIFICANT UNITS 


By Aan PascH 


A facet of empiricism that has recently been engaging the in- 
terest of philosophers is the problem about the magnitude of units 
of empirical significance—the magnitude of the elements of con- 
ceptual knowledge that are to be tested for meaningfulness by 
whatever tests empiricists may devise. There seem to be four 
theories about this magnitude: the term theory, the statement 
theory, the context theory, and the monolithic theory. Considera- 
tions of test procedures in the sciences and of some recent problems 
of philosophic empiricism lend greatest support to the context 
theory. 

There is an analogous problem in theories about perception, the 
problem about the magnitude of units of immediate perception— 
the magnitude of elements of ‘‘the given.’’ Theories about imme- 
diate perception range from the sense-datum theory, which is rela- 
tively atomistic, through the ‘‘sensory-block’’ and percept theories, 
to gestalt and gestalt-like theories, which are relatively holistic. 
A mistaken assumption that enters into many perceptual theories 
is that the least element operative in perception at all is always 
operative in perception. Because some situations are believed to 
contain sense data, it is mistakenly assumed that every perceptual 
situation contains sense data. But aside from lack of justification 
for the assumption, there are good reasons, both analytic and em- 
pirical, to support the view that what is ‘‘given’’ to us in perception 
may be a sense datum, a percept, a gestalt, or some other perceptual 
element, depending on the situation within which it is given. It is 
a function of the entire situation, and so it seems more significant 
to talk in terms of the entire situation than in terms of what is 
directly perceived in some situations. 

It seems significant to talk in terms of situations, moreover, in 
connection not only with perceiving but with thinking, though in 
the case of thinking this way of talking is less of a novelty. Think- 
ing occurs within and by means of contexts of various sorts (cate- 
gorial frameworks, languages, deductive systems), which provide 
stable meanings, points of reference, and rules of procedure, and 
which are at least as worthy of investigation as the alleged constitu- 
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ent elements of conception. A contextual approach, therefore, is 
indicated for theories both about perception and about thinking, 
as well as for theories about the units of empirical significance which 
figure in the rational reconstruction of knowledge. 

Recognition that there are grounds for taking the same approach 
to all three kinds of theories has important consequences for em- 
piricists. For one thing, a rapport should be established—or re- 
established—between reconstructional activities on the one hand 
and investigations of thinking and perceiving on the other. Sec- 
ond, the empiricist concern for experience should be transferred— 
in emphasis, at least—from the primitive elements of experience to 
the contexts within which experience, at both primitive and con- 
ceptual levels, happens. Most important, a contextual approach 
to the problems of knowledge would be for these reasons a fresh 
and promising start on the empiricist program of linking our con- 
ceptual knowledge with our primitive experience. 








INDIVIDUALITY AND INDIVIDUATION 
INDIVIDUALITY 


By S. Pavut ScHiLiine 


What constitutes true individuality? Is the human individual 
simply a transitory emergent from a racial whole or a truly distinct 
existent? Are the distinctions we make in physical nature only 
conveniently designated aspects of experience as it occurs, or do 
they reflect ontological differences ? 

The view that the main mark of individuality is position in 
actual or imagined space-time should be rejected, since it does not 
account for non-physical entities. An individual is rather a stable 
continuant with a definable nature—an entity with a constant, de- 
terminable character, capable of maintaining its integrity and iden- 
tity in changing circumstances. Within this conception an indi- 
vidual may be either (1) a particular instance of a type or class, 
or (2) a unique, unparalleled, distinctive entity, the only one 
of its kind. The fullest significance of the individual is found 
in the second of these meanings, in the singular. Instantiation 
and singularity connote respectively lower and higher degrees of 
individuality. 

How are individuals related to each other, to classes, and to the 
whole of experience? There are five main answers which are dia- 
lectically related, each suggesting another which is its opposite or 
an outgrowth of it. 
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1. According to medieval realism the individual has no reality 
of its own, but is a particular embodiment of one or more universals 
which alone are real. This view recognizes the rational connec- 
tions which make true knowledge possible, but fails to account con- 
vincingly for the concrete singularity of individuals, and distorts 
experience by assigning independent existence to abstract concepts. 

2. For nominalism the individual alone is real, universals being 
but names for similar qualities of particulars. This conception 
recognizes the primacy of concrete individuals in immediate experi- 
ence, but is unable to explain similarities in particulars or the uni- 
versalizing activities of the mind. 

3. Absolute idealists attempt to avoid the defects of both of the 
foregoing positions by treating finite individuals as aspects of the 
Absolute, the one all-embracing, purposive, self-contained whole 
of experience which is the only true Individual. This doctrine ad- 
vances understanding by construing individuality in terms of con- 
scious experience teleological in character, but fails to account 
coherently for the eachness of things as empirically known. 

4. Pragmatism and operationalism swing to the opposite ex- 
treme, stressing the sheer manyness of the real, finding no evidence 
of any ultimate connectedness, and often denying to individuality 
any objective grounding whatever. Individuation is seen by some 
simply as a ‘‘symbolic convenience’’; our conceptions of indi- 
viduals and types represent merely interested human classifications 
of nature or our own experience—ordered selections which may 
save labor, prolong life, or otherwise satisfy human needs, but cor- 
respond to nothing ontological. This view recognizes the plurality 
and diversity of things and illuminates the psychological origins of 
individuation, but is nevertheless seriously defective. It fails to 
explain the actual functioning of individuals in relation to each 
other and to more comprehensive wholes, oversimplifies the nature 
of individuality, overlooks the need for critical evaluation of our 
supposed interests, and evades the problem of the ultimate mean- 
ing of individuality. 

5. Personal idealism refers individuals and their relations to an 
eternal, dynamic, cosmic structure, the purposive activity of the 
supremely personal Individual which sustains but does not absorb 
them. Regarding reality as essentially personal, this conception 
does justice to both universals and particulars, since personality is 
a concrete individual which thinks in universals, yet builds them 
from and embodies them in experience. This view also accounts 
for the interrelatedness of entities, explains the uniqueness and 
manifoldness of things, which reflect the immeasurable qualitative 
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richness and multiplicity of function of the supreme Mind, and 
preserves the true individuality of finite selves. 





SUBSTANCES WITHOUT SUBSTRATA 
By N. L. Winson 


Let us begin at the beginning and note, with Aristotle, that 
there are things which have qualities. We see the qualities but we 
don’t see that in which they inhere—the unknowable metaphysical 
substratum. (Scylla) For Locke, presumably, two individuals are 
identical if and only if they have the same properties and the same 
substratum. But why couldn’t there be two or a hundred and two 
substrata all having (e.g.) the property of being a piece of chalk 
between my thumb and forefinger? Leibniz comes to the rescue 
with his well-known simplified statement of identity conditions. 
In our relief at finding no mention of the troublesome substratum 
we go cheerfully ahead and commit a non sequitur: since two 
individuals are identical if and only if they have the same proper- 
ties, an individual is just a bundle of properties. We find our- 
selves, along with Hume, assimilating numerical to qualitative 
change and holding that if a thing changes qualitatively then 
strictly speaking, it changes numerically. We are now in the 
midst of what might be called the Berkeley-Russell-Goodman tra- 
dition. (Charybdis) Even apart from some technical difficulties 
in the position, it is quite remote from our ordinary ways of speak- 
ing and of looking at the world, and these deserve to be vindicated 
if possible. 

What would the world be like if Julius Caesar had all the prop- 
erties of Mark Anthony and Mark Anthony had all the properties 
of Julius Caesar? Exactly the same as it is. Yet the true state- 
description and the one obtained from it by uniform replacement 
of ‘Julius Caesar’ by ‘Mark Anthony’ and of ‘Mark Anthony’ by 
‘Julius Caesar’ are not, on the face of it, logically equivalent. 
This paradox is most plausibly resolved by holding that proper 
names are really variables (quasi-variables), in which case the 
difference between the two state-descriptions is simply a matter of 
relettering. A name hooks onto a specific individual, not by desig- 
nating its substratum, but through the following circumstance: 
more of the assertions containing that name are true of that indi- 
vidual than are true of any other individual. An individual does 
not have an identity in total abstraction from its properties—i.e., 
its facts (as presumably a piece of substratum would have). An 
individual is somehow constituted by its facts even though in gen- 
eral no particular fact is of the essence of the individual (necessary 
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to the individual if it is to be that individual). This can be ex- 
panded to a reasonably intelligible account of the ‘‘nature’’ of 
individuals, an account which neither appeals to a substratum, nor 
treats an individual as a bundle of properties. 

Having thus passed between Scylla and Charybdis we find our- 
selves back close to traditional substance philosophy (and common 
sense). There are things which have properties. These things are 
not the same as their properties. A thing could have had somewhat 
different properties and still have been the same thing; a thing can 
acquire and relinquish properties and remain the same thing. 

Of course if it should turn out that primitive descriptive predi- 
cates emulate proper names by turning themselves into variables 
(which they do), then we shall have to take the view that a language 
really doesn’t contain any descriptive expressions at all. This 
would move us in the direction of Hegel and Bradley because it 
would show that the world really is a ballet of bloodless categories. 





FREEDOM AND RATIONALITY 
cre CAN’? 


By Ricuarp TAYLOR 


The point is to see whether ‘‘can,’’ as used in contexts involving 
human agency (but not special ability )—for instance, ‘‘I can move 
my finger’’—expresses an idea similar to that expressed by ‘‘can’’ 
in contexts involving inanimate things. Defining the contingent 
as that which is neither necessary nor impossible, we find that 
‘‘can’’ in contexts involving only inanimate things, expresses va- 
rious kinds of contingency, equally conveyed by ‘‘might,’’ so used 
as to mean ‘‘might and might not,’’ as well as (most often) hypo- 
thetical possibility, which is the expression of a causal connection 
between events or states. 

But ‘‘can,’’ in such simple statements as ‘‘I can move my 
finger,’’ expresses none of these ideas. It does not, for instance, 
express a hypothetical possibility, or the idea of any causal connec- 
tion between the behavior of my finger, on the one hand, and 
antecedent ‘‘internal’’ states or events, on the other, such as voli- 
tions, choices, desires, or whatnot. Hence, ‘‘can,’’ in this context, 
has a categorical, and not a hypothetical, meaning, not being re- 
ducible to any statement of the form, ‘‘I will, if so and so.”’ 

Nor does ‘‘can,’’ in this context, express merely the idea of 
causal contingency. ‘‘I can move my finger,’’ e.g., is not equiva- 
lent to saying either that the behavior of my finger is uncaused or 
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that it is causally undetermined whether I move my finger, for 
both these latter statements might be true in conditions in which 
the original is false. 

The statements, ‘‘I can move my finger,’’ and ‘‘I can hold it 
still,’ are, however, sometimes both true, in the categorical sense 
of ‘‘ean.’’ It can be shown, then, that it is sometimes causally 
contingent, or undetermined, whether I move my finger, although 
this is not what ‘‘can’’ means in this case. It follows, incidentally, 
that the doctrine of ‘‘free will’’ is true. 

What else, then, is conveyed by ‘‘can,’’ in these statements, 
other than that it is causally contingent whether I move my finger? 
The further meaning is that, in some baffling but non-hypothetical 
sense, it is ‘‘up to me,’’ or ‘‘within my power,’’ whether or not my 
finger moves. No one can say what this means, but it is in any 
case a concept that is never needed for the description of inanimate 
behavior. It is always senseless to say, of any inanimate thing, 
like a roulette wheel, that it is ‘‘up to it’’ or ‘‘within its power”’ 
to do this or that—e.g., to stop at an odd rather than an even 
number. This is manifestly true, in case the behavior of the in- 
animate thing is, as we always suppose, causally determined; but 
it would be no less true if its behavior were, like some human be- 
havior, causally undetermined. 





‘PROBABILITY AND RATIONALITY’’ 


By Henry E. Kysure, Jr. 


Almost everybody is in favor of rationality, and almost every- 
body is capable of recognizing certain clear-cut cases of irrationality 
in other people. One particularly important use of the epithet 
‘rational’ is to characterize those rare individuals who neither jump 
to conclusions nor blithely disregard the evidence of experience. 
But there are no general and explicit criteria for judging border- 
line cases of rationality in this important respect. 

How are we to set up criteria of rationality? We can begin 
by demanding that the beliefs of a rational person be consistent. 
We may simplify this demand by forgetting about the psychological 
entities which are the beliefs of the person, and by speaking instead 
_ about the statements to which he gives assent ; we may then say that 
he is consistent (and to this extent rational) if these statements are 
consistent. If we suppose that his language can be formalized, we 
can interpret consistency in rigorously formal terms. 

But consistency is not a sufficient condition of rationality. A 
person may be mad as a hatter, and be quite consistent in his be- 
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liefs. In order to characterize consistency more fully, we are 
obliged to introduce some reference to evidence: a person is not 
rational if he disregards evidence; he is not rational when he jumps 
to conclusions. This suggests that for a more detailed explication 
of rationality, we might turn to a theory of probability. 

There are several theories of probability we can turn to in the 
hope that they will illuminate the problems of rational belief; the 
three major species of interpretation of probability, however, do 
not help us. The personalistic theories of probability are not suf- 
ficient to characterize rationality, any more than bare consistency 
is. The frequency theories allow no form of rational belief, or at 
any rate do not provide explicit criteria for it. The logical theories, 
as developed by Carnap and Keynes, are either too vague to be of 
help, or too precise to be practical, and often lead to counter- 
intuitive results. And yet we do want an explicit theory, for ra- 
tionality surely ought, under ordinary circumstances of honesty 
and good will, to entail communicability. 

A theory of the following sort, however, may suffice: A set of 
statements, called a rational corpus of the highest level is defined 
by reference to a set of protocol statements (called the basis of this 
rational corpus), and the syntactical concept of theoremhood. Ra- 
tional corpora of lower levels are defined by means of probability : 
a statement S will belong to a rational corpus of level p, if and 
only if its probability, relative to a higher-level rational corpus, is 
the interval (q;q’), where q (the lower limit) exceeds p. We de- 
fine probability relative to rational corpora (of a given level and 
basis): the probability of a statement S is the interval (q;q’) if 
there are expressions A, B, and C, such that (a) ‘“‘S=AeC”’ and 
‘‘The proportion of objects belonging to B that also belong to C 
is in the interval (q;q’),’’ and ‘‘AeB”’ are all ingredients of the 
rational corpus in question, and, (b) A is a ‘random member’ of B 
with respect to C, relative to this rational corpus. The difficulty is 
to define randomness, in the required sense, without reference to 
probability. This is complicated, and in, this paper I can only 
make a few suggestions and give a few examples. 








MEANING AND PROOF 
THE QUEST FOR MEANINGS 


By Wiuuiam P. ALsTon 


Theories which attempt to identify meanings—whether with 
referents, connotations, '|ideas, or responses—have been uniformly 
\ . 
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unsuccessful. I suggest that this is because the semantic status of 
‘meaning’ is not such as to make an elucidation of this sort pos- 
sible. On the analogy between (1) ‘‘The meaning of ‘procrasti- 
nate’ is put things off,’’ and (2) ‘The capital of France is Paris,’ 
it seems natural to elucidate ‘meaning’ by specifying (a) what kind 
of entity a meaning is and (b) how it must be related to a word 
to be the meaning of that word: I term this the hypostatic ap- 
proach. But the analogy is deceptive. (1) is an identity state- 
ment; it provides an identification of the entity referred to by the 
initial definite description. (2), by contrast, is not an identity 
statement because (A) what follows the ‘is’ does not refer to any- 
thing at all, and (B) even if it did as in ‘‘The meaning of ‘courage’ 
is steadfastness in the face of danger,’’ the ‘is’ could not be con- 
strued as an ‘is’ of identity. 

However, this does not suffice to quash the hypostatic approach. 
So long as (1) is construed as saying anything about the meaning 
of ‘procrastinate’ the hypostatic approach seems appropriate. In 
supposing that it is, we are supposing that ‘meaning’ is a term of 
such a kind that one can understand it only if he has criteria for 
determining whether something is a meaning (criteria of classifica- 
tion), and if so which meaning it is (criteria of individuation). 
Such terms I call ‘entitative’. But ‘meaning’ is not an entitative 
term; we can speak fluently of the meanings of words without 
possessing any such criteria. Hence it is not surprising that ‘mean- 
ing’ cannot be elucidated hypostatically. What understanding 
‘meaning’ (in ‘The meaning of E is x’) does depend on is being 
able to determine whether two expressions (E and ‘z’) have the 
same use. Hence it is a specification of the conditions of equiva- 
lence in use which is needed for an elucidation of ‘meaning’. 

This conclusion would seem to leave open the possibility of 
synthetically categorizing meanings and describing the relations 
between an expression and its meaning. But the absence of classi- 
fication and individuation criteria for ‘meaning’ makes it impossible 
for ‘the meaning of E’ to refer to anything, i.e., makes it impos- 
sible for there to be any such things as meanings. Without classi- 
fication criteria we are unable to determine whether or not a given 
item is a meaning, and so are unable to take the first step toward 
determining whether that item is referred to by ‘the meaning of E’. 
What we are referring to when we say ‘The meaning of E is z’ is 
not something which, inter alia, is a meaning, but rather the ex- 
pressions, E and ‘xz’. Since ‘the meaning of E’ has no referential 
function, a hypostatic theory of meaning is impossible in any form. 
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PROOF AND THE THEOREM PROVED 


By Atice AMBROSE LAZEROWITZ 


The questions with which this paper deals are: Can a mathe- 
matical statement be held to derive its sense from its proof? Does 
one understand by it something different after proof from what 
one did before? These questions Wittgenstein answered in the 
affirmative. It will be maintained here that except for a class of 
procedures which differ in an important way from analytic demon- 
strations it does not make sense to say that a proof gives meaning 
to a statement, although what we understand by the statement when 
it expresses the conclusion of a demonstration can appropriately be 
described as something different from what we understood by it 
before. To take the latter point first, it is argued here that a sen- 
tence for a necessary proposition, e.g., ‘‘It is impossible that there 
be an odd number of the form 2n,’’ has a descriptive part, here 
‘‘odd number of the form 2n,’’ which describes nothing. The sen- 
tence is therefore not about a kind of thing, odd number of the 
form 2n\, What we know and all that we know in understanding 
it is the verbal fact that ‘‘odd number of the form 2n’’ has no use, 
though it should be emphasized that what one knows in under- 
standing it and what it expresses are not the same. According to 
this account a mathematician who does not know whether, e.g., 
‘‘There are no odd perfect numbers”’ expresses a truth or a falsity 
is ignorant of whether its descriptive part, ‘‘odd perfect number,’’ 
has a use in the language in which it is formulated. This circum- 
stance warrants describing him as not understanding it. And the 
description has a point: to emphasize the difference proof effects 
in what we know. 

There are difficulties in Wittgenstein’s claim that proof gives a 
mathematical statement its meaning which I think cannot be sur- 
mounted. If proof gives sense to an expression, then prior to the 
proof the expression did not have that sense, and the mathematician 
does not prove what he set out to prove. That sense which exists 
only as a result of proof cannot be described as ‘‘what was to be 
proved.’’ Nor can it sensibly be claimed that an expression ac- 
quires meaning when one establishes the truth-value of what it 
already means. However, besides straightforward deductions there 
are other procedures in mathematics which are called ‘‘proof’’ and 
which have the air of being demonstrations whose work is actually 
to give meaning to an expression. These may have been in Witt- 
genstein’s mind when he said ‘‘proof changes the grammar of our 
language... .”’ ‘‘A proof induces us to make a certain decision, 
namely that of accepting a particular concept-formation.’’ In 
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these cases what is set out as a proof that a proposition is true is in 
fact a reason for giving an expression a use. E.g., the ‘‘proof’’ 
that for n = 0, a® = 1, which does not follow analytically from the 
definition of ‘‘exponent.’’ Presented in the form of demonstrative 
reasoning for a conclusion, this is actually a justification for a 
linguistic alteration. To carry over a distinction made by M. La- 
zerowitz in another connection, between actual analyses and ‘‘con- 
version’’ analyses, what passes for a deduction making explicit the 
criteria for the use of an expression consists, in the case of conver- 
sion analyses, of calling attention to verbal analogies in order to 
justify an altered use. In a proof making an actual analysis the 
language of demonstration does what it appears to do: gives the 
reasoning for a proposition’s truth, whereupon we know that some 
expression, e.g., ‘‘integer not uniquely factorable into primes,’’ has 
no use. But Kummer’s ‘‘proof’’ that every ideal number is 
uniquely factorable into primes put forward, in a concealed way, 
an additional rule for the use of ‘‘number uniquely factorable into 
primes.’’ In such a case the consequence of Wittgenstein’s asser- 
tion that proof gives sense to a statement, namely, that the mathe- 
matician does not prove what he set out to prove, presents no 
difficulty. 


~ 








AESTHETICS 
THE AUTONOMY OF ART: FACT OR NORM! 


By Herta Pavuty 


I 


Autonomist theory has been defended not only as a norm of 
pure aesthetic experience but as a matter of fact. A work of art, 
it has been claimed, has distinct properties effecting responses 
in the mind of the observer which also are distinct from non-artistic 
responses though these may coexist with the pure responses. On 
the basis of this dualism between artistic and non-artistic elements 
in both art and art observer, autonomists are baffled by having to 
acknowledge that truly artistic, for instance, musical attention is 
also accompanied by a response of ‘‘feeling’’; for if art were en- 
tirely autonomous it could neither represent nor elicit feeling. 
Eduard Hanslick’s arguments are cited to illustrate the dilemma 
and to show that complete autonomy is not possible because of the 
de facto inseparability of ‘‘physical’’ and aesthetic ‘‘causes’’ in 
both art object and art observer. An artistic response, empirically 
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speaking, can be only approximately pure. Autonomist theory 
therefore should be understood as a transcendental aesthetic norm 
but not as grounded in matters of fact. 


II 


Another claim of autonomist theory is that the combination of 
several arts—music with poetry, drama, or dance—by modifying 
the autonomy of each, obliterates their unique beauty and charac- 
ter. The crucial question here is whether autonomy has but one 
opposite. Hanslick’s opponent, Richard Wagner, defended the 
music drama as a union of several arts in which the intrinsic quali- 
ties of each are enhanced and all of these arts are united in a third 
art form. Proper combination does not render either art heter- 
onomous to the other. Wagner subscribed to the thesis that music 
and poetry in particular originated as one form of expression. The 
opera of the future would at once restore and perfect this inherent 
unity. Both arts express the essential nature (Wesen) of man and 
represent it in sensuous form to feeling. The thesis is heterono- 
mous in several respects, notably in contending that music and 
poetry are a language with an immediate and a final referent. 
However, presumably these referents are not external to the arts 
but are their internal, substantial ground. The consummate mean- 
ing of Wagner’s thesis is that autonomy does not have only one 
opposite but that the true Gesamtkunstwerk would liberate the 
individual arts from self-defeating isolation as well as from heter- 
onomy. Hanslick and Wagner both postulate a causal nexus to 
account for the authentic feeling in the case of the former and for 
the affinity of the two arts in the case of the latter. This postulate 
is analyzed and found ineffective. 

Whether or not this third category is true to fact must be deter- 
mined finally by reference to fact. Can it be shown that combina- 
tions have brought out each art? The relationship of dance to 
music is a case in point, and the controversy here is active at pres- 
ent. The dance can be said to have existed in heteronomy to music 
whenever it has aimed at ‘‘interpreting’’ music and when dancers 
have been content with imitating music that had been composed 
for musical instruments primarily and only incidentally or second- 
arily for the dance. Still it seems that the dance, though not 
inherently dependent on music, is stimulated and enriched by it; 
whereas music does not depend on the dance. However, when 
music is composed for a dance and the composer is not merely a 
yielding accompanist but an imaginative musician, successful con- 
certation of the two arts has been achieved. 
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LITERATURE: THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL ART 


By Wiuiam A. GERHARD 


The manual and fine arts presuppose a world having ontological 
autonomy and identity because they are concerned with making 
the world become other. The manual arts make the world other 
in the form of tools which are the means of producing further 
otherness in the world. The fine arts make the world other in the 
sense that in place of the brute and primitive facticity constituting 
the world as present, the principle of art makes the world, shorn 
of its brute and primitive facticity, to be re-presented. Thus, these 
two kinds of art dealing with the world as the condition of other- 
ness can be respectively characterized as the art of production and 
the art of re-presentation. 

However, for literature the world is not the ground of otherness. 
What then does literature make other? On the first, or literal, 
level literature makes nothing other, for on that level it deals with 
words which as signs have no ontological autonomy or identity, and 
thus do not have the possibility to be the ground of becoming other. 
But at the second, or moral, level lies the ground of otherness, for 
there is the prerequisite for art: ontological autonomy and identity 
admitting of becoming other. However, the ontological autonomy 
and identity found at the moral level of literature consist simply 
in a being-possible to become other in, through, and for itself: 
namely, free being. Hence, literature will use signs to epiphanize 
the free being in its concern about, and its being, being-possible. 
Literature, therefore, is an art not because it makes anything be- 
come other, but because it shows the structures of being-possible to 
become other in, through, and for itself. Hence, literature is 
neither a productive nor a_ re-presentative art, but rather a phe- 
nomenological art. 

However, as an art, literature does not deal with freedom as 
simple structural possibility, but as dynamic possibility within the 
horizon of the self as the transcendence of being-possible and of 
judgment as the confirmation of this transcendence into the self. 
Depending upon whether selfhood and judgment stand as the last 
and possible moment of being-possible, or whether the last moment 
of being-possible appears as simply the possibility of impossibility, 
the being-possible will appear as qualitatively different. Three 
qualitatively different phenomenologies of being-possible, or being 
free, have occurred in Western literature: (1) Greek tragedy; 
(2) Christian comedy or paradox; (3) the drama of absurdity. 

In Greek tragedy, the ultimate moment of possibility is the 
transcendence of selfhood entailing the judgment whereby the self 
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is shown as ontologically autonomous and self-identical, thus being 
capable of judgment and redemption in, through, and for itself. 
In Christian comedy, the ultimate moment of possibility is the 
transcendence of selfhood—not, however, through self-judgment 
but through hope of judgment. Thus in Christian comedy there 
is the constant paradox of the self that is not ontologically autono- 
mous and self-identical in, through, and for itself; and hence in- 
capable of judgment. In the drama of absurdity, being-possible 
appears as indeed containing an ultimate possibility, and hence a 
sense of transcendence of self and judgment. But this ultimate 
moment is equally sensed as the possibility or impossibility of tran- 
scendence. Thus being-possible, as equally the ground of self- 
hood and judgment or their negation, appears as absurd. 








ETHICS AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
PRESCRIPTIVE ASSERTIONS AND REASONS 


By GEorGE NAKHNIKIAN 


There is intimate connection between the assertion that a cer- 
tain action is right (or wrong) and the assertion that there are 
good reasons for doing it (or against doing it). Let P and Q re- 
spectively stand for ‘‘The action A is right’’ and ‘‘There are good 
reasons for doing A.’’ Q may mean any one of three things. 
Q1: There are true, relevant but not conclusive reasons for doing 
A. Q2: There are considerations sufficient to make the doing of A 
reasonable. Q3: There are true, relevant, and conclusive reasons 
for doing: A. 

All of us, regardless of philosophical differences, must recog- 
nize that P may be ultimate. In a given dispute as to the right- 
ness of an action the disputants may reach a point at which one or 
the other no longer gives any further reasons of any sort for a cer- 
tain prescriptive. That prescriptive is that disputant’s ultimate 
in the context of that discussion. We have conclusive evidence that 
the prescriptive is ultimate for him if in no actual or imaginatively 
explored context does the prescriptive forfeit this privileged status. 

There are ultimate prescriptives and none of them entails, or is 
entailed by, any one of Q1, Q2, or Q3. Hence, no ultimate P and Q 
are equivalent in meaning. 

» Even when P is non-ultimate, the connection between it and Q3 
is weaker than equivalence in meaning but stronger than mutual 
entailment. To understand either fully is to understand that the 
one conveys the other without asserting it. 
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Q1 and Q2 are similar in that either is consistent with ‘‘The 
action A is neither right nor wrong.’’ The action may be per- 
mitted. Q1 is consistent with ‘‘The action A is wrong’’ and with 
‘‘There are reasons against doing A.’’ 

Q1 may be true because there are reasons against doing A just 
as strong as the reasons for doing it. Or, it may be true because 
there are reasons against doing A stronger than the reasons in favor 
of doing it. Or, it may be true because Q2 is true. 

Q2 is true in one class of cases only. These involve the com- 
plementary interplay of discretion and fiat. The fiat, regarded as 
an act, is neither right nor wrong. It is permitted. Q2 says that 
there are considerations to make the doing of A reasonable. The 
A being a fiat complementing reasoning which has reached a limit, 
what Q2 says about it is true. It is also true that there are true, 
relevant but not conclusive reasons for doing A. The reasons for 
the fiat are not conclusive. Otherwise, the fiat would be right. 
But it is neither right nor wrong. 

Q1 neither entails, nor is entailed by, P. Let S stand for 
‘‘There are true and relevant reasons for doing A.’’ S is part of 
what Q1 asserts. P entails S, but not conversely. If P is true, 
S cannot be false. But S may be true, while P is false. What is 
more, P’s connection with S is stronger than entailment. This is 
a corollary of the argument establishing the connection between 
P and Q3. P conveys that there are conclusive reasons for doing 
A. Hence, it conveys that there is at least one true and relevant 
reason for doing A. Let R stand for ‘‘There is an inconclusive 
reason for doing A.’’ R is part of what Q1 asserts. P neither 
entails, nor is entailed by, R. Therefore, P neither entails, nor is 
entailed by, Q1. 

The reasonable-making considerations Q2 speaks of never entail 
a prescriptive. It is a general feature of cases involving the com- 
plementary interplay of discretion and fiat that reasoning leads no 
farther than a disjunction which is not a prescriptive for action. 
Therefore, Q2 does not entail P. But P entails Q2 because P en- 
tails Q3, and Q3 entails Q2. 





THE PROCESS OF EVALUATION IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 
By Gam KENNEDY 


Many theories of evaluation are formulated in terms of the 
individual. Their authors appear to assume, with Plato, that so- 
ciety is the individual written large and that the analysis may be 
simply carried over and applied to social problems. Do social 
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conflicts always, or even often, fit this paradigm? Do we have 
here, in the usual case, only one problem—as with the individual— 
or are there many? In a complex society with its antagonistic and 
competing interest groups, may not a particular ‘‘issue’’ in fact 
give rise to a plurality of problems each of which has its own solu- 
tion? May not each of these groups quite legitimately define ‘‘the 
issue’’ in its way, since for each of them the problem is to resolve 
the conflict in a manner that will, as far as possible, realize that 
group’s own interests? If this be true, any actual outcome is not 
a solution of the problem because there is no unique problem. 
Scientific method cannot be employed as a means of adjudicating 
the conflict of interests—unless there is present also an interest in 
adjudicating the conflict. And if merely a conflict of interests is 
the whole truth of the matter, then to talk of substituting for exist- 
ing modes of authority the authority of scientific method is point- 
less. Scientific method has no jurisdiction for the simplest of all 
reasons: there isn’t a problem to which it might be applied. 

It is not literally true, of course, even under totalitarian dic- 
tatorships, that a society is merely a congeries of interest groups 
unified through propaganda and the continuing threat of force. 
The normal situation is one of mingled conflict and collaboration. 
Whether the result is defeat for one of the contenders or a com- 
promise, both sides will, in the ordinary course of affairs, eventually 
assent to the outcome. But acquiescence may be of two sorts: 
(1) when it is due to the impotence of one party and that party 
has refused to relinquish its claims, then what ensues is not a real 
settlement, but a truce; (2) when there is a settlement of the sort 
where each party has in fact relinquished or modified a part of its 
original claims, the result is a genuine compromise. A ‘‘compro- 

mise’’ is a mutual promise to abide by a decision. It is govern- 
ment by consent. Real consent cannot be enforced; it must be 
arrived at by negotiation. If this is the case, how does consent 
ever occur? There must be an implicit basis for it in the con- 
flicting claims. Both parties to the conflict must have something 
they want in common. The basis for genuine compromise is the 
interpenetration of groups and a consequent diffusion of loyalties. 

' Intelligence being the capacity to see things as they are, the 
consequences discovered by inquiry are not only the direct ones but 
also the secondary ones. But these are the consequences which 
disclose the public interest. Suppose two factions in conflict and 
that both investigate. Will there not inevitably be a convergence 
in their aims? At the least, there should be, as far as a mutual 
concern with the public interest is involved, an overlapping of their 
aims; and, as far as this ts the case, compromise will not be a mere 


\ 
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agreement to split the difference but a recognition that the interests 
of each party are bound up with the larger interest of the public. 

The argument that the method of intelligence (at its best scien- 
tific method) is inapplicable to social issues because each group has 
its problems but there is no common problem is therefore deficient 
in two respects: (1) it ignores consideration of a public interest 
by presuming a situation in which no one represents a public inter- 
est; (2) it presumes that the employment of scientific method by 
an interest group to ascertain the consequences of a policy as held 
prior to the inquiry can modify the policy in one way only, namely 
that the group will now have a better conception of its own 
self-interest. 

If this is true, then there are, if not a common problem, at least 
two problems with elements in common. The compromise involved 
will be constructive—the outcome of what Professor Max Otto 
called ‘‘creative bargaining.’’ This does not mean that each party 
relinquishes its interests but that each revises its claims to bring 
them more nearly into line with the common interest. Whether 
anyone actually attempts to solve it or not, there is then a common 


problem, one which may be defined as that of determining the good 
of the situation taken as a whole. 








EMPIRICISM, METAPHYSICS, AND PHENOMENOLOGY 


PHILOSOPHICAL EMPIRICISM FROM 
THE SCIENTIFIC STANDPOINT 


By James K. FrerrEMAn 


For the Greeks generally and for Plato in particular there were 
three absorbing interests: nature, God, and man. For Plato, God 
was the intermediary in a two-storeyed natural world of being and 
appearance; and for Aristotle, God stood at both ends of a single 
natural world of becoming. Philo reduced the importance of na- 
ture and Plotinus all but eliminated it. The Middle Ages were 
concerned exclusively with God and man. Interest in the natural 
world, represented by Greek scientific works, went east in the Hel- 
lenistic Age, where it was taken over by the Moslems; and only 
returned to Europe in time to join the rediscovery of the joy of 
nature as displayed in the Greek art of the Renaissance. These 
developments together with the Reformation shook theology so 
badly that man alone became the object of philosophical study. 

Thus two traditions of empiricism were born: scientific empiri- 
cism, concerned with nature; and philosophical empiricism, con- 
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cerned with man. The former become objective in its interests, 
and the latter subjective. While Descartes was pondering the 
implications of cogito ergo sum, Galileo was inventing the telescope 
and finding evidence for the Copernican system; and in general 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while such 
Continental rationalists as Spinoza and Leibniz were investigating 
their own reasonings, and such British empiricists as Locke, Berke- 
ley, and Hume were investigating their own sensations, the scien- 
tists in both areas, men like Boyle and Newton or Huygens and 
Cavendish, were experimenting with the properties of materials by 
means of instruments and mathematics, and in this way adding 
action to the data disclosed by sensation and the logic discovered 
through reasoning. 

The two empirical traditions did not meet, and so philosophy 
has never correctly represented scientific empiricism. Each has 
its proper place, but the confusion has retarded the development 
of the social sciences and hampered the general understanding of 
what science is. In order to restore the importance of both types 
of empiricism in the common comprehension, they will have to be 
distinguished, and each theory developed on different grounds. 

It will have to be recognized that scientific empiricism has been 
extended and elaborated but has not changed materially. It will 
have to be recognized also that philosophical empiricism has given 
birth to three new subjectivisms: existentialism, logical positivism, 
and linguistic analysis. In all three, action has come to join sensa- 
tion and reasoning, but is still looked at from the subjective point 
of view. Also, in the analysis of experience, the subject experi- 
encing and the act of experience are chosen by philosophy for 
examination, while the object experienced is left to science. 

Philosophical empiricism has its value and is not to be dero- 
gated; there is a cultural context somewhere in which each phi- 
losophy can find its useful and even necessary place. The conclu- 
sion is only that scientific empiricism is of a different order and 
has scored a quite different type of success. The philosophy of 
science, as a special branch of philosophy, will have to learn how 
to watch what the scientists do and not listen to what they say 


what they are doing means. 
t 





THE NOETIC MODELS OF MYTHOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS 


By Max RIrser 


Meta-physics was made a target of criticism on many accounts. 
Kant criticized it from an epistemological point of view, Auguste 
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Comte rejected it from the standpoint of enlightened positivism as 
a superannuated phase of the mental development of mankind. 
The French sociologists (Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, ete.) derived even 
the categories of thought positivistically from facts of group life. 
F. M. Cornford followed them and asserted a ‘‘substantial affinity’’ 
between religion and philosophy ; he identified the ‘‘supernatural’’ 
and the ‘‘metaphysical’’ (like Comte). To Wilhelm Dilthey philo- 
sophical world views were more a problem of psychology (motiva- 
tion) than of cognition. Heinrich Rickert saw in metaphysics 
basically a philosophy of value. Ludwig Feuerbach saw in reli- 
gious ideas projections from human life. 

Hans Kelsen made studies on the concepts of justice, natural 
law, ete. Eduard Zilsel and Philipp Frank studied the relation- 
ships of metaphysics and science. Heinrich Gomperz analyzed the 

metaphysical concepts of Greek philosophy. Now Ernst Topitsch 
' (University of Vienna), a late sociological and philosophical off- 
shoot of the Vienna Circle, tries to systematize the work of all his 
predecessors in a book Vom Ursprung und Ende der Metaphysik 
(The Origin and End of Metaphysics) and to identify the basic 
patterns of mythological, religious, and philosophical thought. 

There are, according to him, three such basic models: bio- 
morphous, sociomorphous, and technomorphous. The latter two 
are subsumed under the notion of ‘‘intentional’’ thought. This 
intentional world view prevails in religion and philosophy. Mysti- 
cism would form a fourth although less important category. Inten- 
tional thought tries to explain things by injecting into them an 
intention, a purpose; by looking at the universe as a product of 
craftsmanship, art, or by endowing it with a social structure. 

A survey of mythological ideas all over the world and especially 
in the Near East where they had their classical flowering shows that 
biomorphous models and the intentional pattern of thought prevail 
in all religions. Judaism and Christianity are basically intentional 
in outlook. 

Intentionality of most currents of Greek philosophical thought— 
with the partial exception of the Atomists—is shown. It pervades 
the pre-Socratics with their two main geniuses, Parmenides and 
Heracleitus, whose concepts persisted throughout ‘‘philosophia 
perennis.’’ Aristotle has a valuational world view, a techno- 
morphous theory of causality; Plato has technomorphism in the 
theory of Ideas and sociomorphism in morals; ete. The intentional 
world view triumphs in Stoicism in a fusion of Orientalism and 
Hellenism, and then penetrates Christianity from another angle 
since it was already firmly established in Judaism and Christianity, 
as is shown by the basic Biblical concepts. Christian philosophy 
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by no means changed the basic patterns of Greek philosophy and 
the Renaissance did not mean a basic change either; it was only 
a shift from Aristotelianism to Platonism, Neo-Platonism, and 
Stoicism. 

The last outflow of intentional thought occurred in the Enlight- 
enment, with its ideas of natural order derived mainly from Cicero. 
But in the Enlightenment Stoic thought became critical thinking 
and prepared the dissolution of the intentional world view. The 
idea of progress was a secularized idea of Providence with its plan 
of salvation. The latter survived in a transmuted garb in Marxism 
which, while criticizing the intentional world view, nevertheless 
stays within its bounds. It is, however, a theory in an age of 
transition, a mixture of causality, teleology, and natural law. The 
notion of a lez naturalis is due to a projection of social conditions 
into the universe and its consequent reflection on human life. Thus 
two schemes of action arise, a cosmic one and a terrestrial one, the 
former turned by a reversal of relationship into a pseudo-prototype. 
The problems of theodicy and of free will are problems of inter- 
ference within the intentional world view, not problems of fact. 
With the industrial revolution the traditional philosophy loses its 
productivity and its world view the social basis that conditioned it. 





DOES ‘INTENTIONALITY’ IMPLY ‘BEING’? A PARALOGISM 
IN SARTRE’S ONTOLOGY 


By Rosert E. Butts 


A curious aspect of Sartre’s Existentialism is that it adopts 
Husserl’s phenomenological method, converting it from an instru- 
ment for studying ‘‘essences’’ or meanings into a postulate or first 
principle of ‘‘existence.’’ In the Introduction to L’étre et le néant 
it is argued (in a demonstration called an ‘‘ontological proof’’) 
that the central thesis of Husserl’s method—all consciousness is 
consciousness of something—actually indicates the necessity of ob- 
jective being lying outside consciousness, and thus that Husserl was 
quite mistaken in the restriction of his method to studying only 
problems of meaning. For Sartre’s system this proof is crucial, 
since on its validity rest the three conclusions that (1) ontology is 
legitimate on the basis of phenomenological method, (2) there is an 
objective realm of being lying outside human awareness, and 
(3) the fundamental distinction between l’étre pour soi and l’étre 
en soi is tenable. If the proof is invalid, therefore, it would ap- 
pear that Sartre’s system is without rational support. 

Simplified and paraphrased, Sartre’s proof is as follows: 
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(1) ‘‘ All consciousness is consciousness of something’’ means either 

(a) consciousness is constitutive of the being of its object, or 

_(b) consciousness is a relation to a being lying outside con- 
sciousness. 

(2) If consciousness constitutes the being of its object, then being 
is consciousness. 

(3) But if being is consciousness then the object which is not con- 
sciousness differs from consciousness in being nothing. 

(4) However, the being of consciousness cannot depend on nothing; 
the ‘‘something’’ of which consciousness is conscious cannot 
be nothing. 

(5) Therefore consciousness is not constitutive of the being of its 
object. 

(6) Therefore consciousness is a relation to a being which is not 
consciousness. 


This proof is erroneous, involving a mistaken transition from 
line (4) to line (5). Line (4) can only be regarded as imply- 
ing line (5) if we add to the proof an additional unproved premise 
stating that the ‘‘something’’ of which we have consciousness can- 
not be consciousness itself. Such an additional premise, however, 
would amount to a restatement of line (5), thus making the proof 
flagrantly circular. Sartre’s line of argument is that if we assume 
the negation of (1) (b) we get absurdity (at line (4)). We get 
such absurdity, however, only at the price of the circularity noted 
above. Actually, the negation of (1) (b) leads by deductive means 
to exactly the position which Sartre does not wish to hold, i.e., 
(1) (a). 

The invalidity of the argument can perhaps be traced to the 
linguistic fallacy of supposing that statements about consciousness 
logically imply external ontological objects differing from con- 
sciousness. But that verbal descriptions of human conscious states 
imply nothing about the nature of the world external to these 
states has been known at least since the time of Berkeley and Hume. 

The discovery of this paralogism at the heart of Sartre’s on- 
tology confirms the presence in his system of an incurable infirmity, 
and invalidates his contention that an existentialist ontology logi- 
cally follows from the adoption of Husserl’s thesis of intention- 
ality—all consciousness is consciousness of something. Without a 
valid ‘‘ontological proof’’ of the kind Sartre proposes, the thesis 
_ of intentionality must be regarded as either a definition or a de- 
scription of psychological fact. Thus Sartre’s phenomenological 
ontology is either a complicated but not very revealing tautology, 
or an empirical psychology without confirmation, or perhaps even 
confirmability. 
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The Age of Reason: The 17th Century Philosophers. Selected, with 
introduction and interpretive commentary, by Stuart Hamp- 
sHirE. [New York]: New American Library [1956]. 186 p. 
(The Mentor Philosophers. MD 158.) $0.50. 

—— Same. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1956. 186 p. (The Great 
Ages of Western Philosophy. III.) $3.00. 

The Age of Enlightenment: The 18th Century Philosophers. Se- 
lected, with introduction and interpretive commentary, by 
IsataH BERLIN. [New York]: New American Library [1956]. 
282 p. (The Mentor Philosophers. MD 172.) $0.50. 

—— Same. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1956. 282 p. (The Great 
Ages of Western Philosophy, IV.) $3.00. 


These two volumes in the Mentor Philosophers series are worthy 

embodiments of an admirable publishing idea: presenting in in- 
expensive editions the basic writings of the great philosophers from 
the Middle Ages to the present. The assumption here would seem 
to be one which philosophers, though perhaps not teachers, may 
reject only at their own peril—namely, that the actual writings of 
important philosophers can provide interesting reading even for 
persons not specializing in philosophy. 
« It is clear that Mr. Hampshire and Mr. Berlin have each been 
forced to attempt the impossible task of assembling the chief philo- 
sophie produce of the 17th and 18th centuries respectively, in 
pocket-size volumes of selections. But the editors no doubt have 
good reasons for thinking that even an unrealizable aim may not 
be unworthy of effort. As to the merits of this conviction nothing 
need be said here. The question is not whether the job should 
have been undertaken, but how well it has been done. Both editors 
have exercised much skill and ingenuity in selecting passages from 
the major writings of the philosophers; these are introduced and 
commented upon; the mein issues involved are explained and other- 
wise disparate selections are related by brief restatements and 
paraphrasing of the ideas of the philosopher in question. The 
commentaries which lace and integrate the selections are for the 
most part models of clarity and are informative. 

It comes as a surprise, however, considering the aim of these 
anthologies, to discover that the commentaries occasionally contain 
those central philosophic ideas which one would have ordinarily 
expected to find in the selections. Furthermore, some of the selec- 
tions appear to serve as illustrative of certain themes expounded in 
the commentaries rather than as key passages and important repre- 
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sentations of a philosopher’s writing. Thus what we find in the 
commentaries may now and then be far more central to the thought 
of one of the philosophers than what we find in the selections from 
his work. ‘ 

It is natural and perhaps unavoidable that the selections should 
reveal a certain conception of philosophy reflecting the philosophic 
predilections and interests of the editors. These interests in effect 
constitute the criterion for choosing the material included in these 
books. Obviously some criterion of selection is necessary, and 
under the present circumstances it must bea rather rigid and defi- 
nite one. Neither of the editors offers us very much of an account 
as to how his selections have been made. Whatever the standards 
of selection are, they are not those of the 17th or of the 18th cen- 
turies, nor of other and later thinkers. They are the standards of 
two eminent Oxford philosophers. It is understandable, therefore, 
that issues of logic, epistomology, and language should appear 
rather frequently in the commentaries and if not always explicitly, 
at least implicitly and by suggestion in the selections. 

Mr. Hampshire views the 17th century philosophers as con- 
structing systems of nature and of knowledge, deductive and a 
priors in form and largely under the influence of the new science of 
nature. Ii some 48 pages, selections from Bacon, Galileo (who is 
represented in 3 important pages), and Hobbes serve to set the 
scene. Then, with the emphasis upon their systems, the thought of 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz is set forth in commentaries and 
selections making up chapters of approximately 40 or 50 pages 
each. Descartes is represented by his method in the Discourse, his 
Synopsis and the main arguments of the Meditations; Spinoza by 
the first part of the Ethics, his metaphysics and his theory of know]l- 
edge (and selections from the Treatise on the Understanding). 
His ethics must be sacrificed. We are told, but not shown, that ‘‘it 
must never be forgotten that Spinoza’s metaphysics is designed as 
a background for his Ethics’’ (p. 131). 

This approach and treatment raises some doubts. Pascal, who 
hardly fits here, accordingly occupies one page. He ‘‘was not, in 
the strict sense of the word, a philosopher.’’ Mr. Hampshire says 
(p. 15 and again, p. 97) ‘‘he was not an original philosopher, in the 
narrower sense of the word.’’ The ‘‘strict’’ and ‘‘narrow’’ sense 
means, presumably, one who has formulated a system of knowledge 
and ‘‘a rational scheme of reality’’ (p. 97). In the case of Leibniz, 
however, this same approach works well, and we have a lucid and 
able introduction to the logically important ideas making up Leib- 
niz’s system. 

In the Age of Enlightenment Mr. Berlin has appropriately de- 
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voted the major portion of the text to Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 
Voltaire is here in a one-paragraph comment on Locke. He might 
be here simply because one always expects his name to come up 
whenever ‘‘Enlightenment”’ is mentioned. Brief but pertinent and 
highly suggestive selections from Reid, Condillac, La Mettrie, 
Hamann, and Lichtenberg fill the concluding 15 pages of the book. 

Mr. Berlin’s volume is longer by some 100 pages than its com- 
panion, The Age of Reason. Thus, with a running commentary 
clarifying and unifying the selections from Locke’s Essay, the 
major points of that rambling classic are squeezed into 80 pages. 
Berkeley’s Treatise and Three Dialogues receive some 45 pages, and 
103 pages remain for Hume and selections from the Treatise of 
Human Nature. 

Mr. Berlin’s introduction to these readings and his commen- 
taries upon them are remarkable for their expository clarity and 
the suggestive insights and acute observations they contain. Mr. 
Berlin offers us concise and penetrating reflections on the funda- 
mental ideas, some of the problems that generated them, and some 
of the difficulties engendered by them in Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume. Not much is missed here. Nor, for example, does Mr. 
Berlin overlook, as some readers have, that important sentence in 
Berkeley’s Principles (1.3) explaining what is meant by ‘exists.’ 
Mr. Berlin sees phenomenalism implied in that passage. But one 
can also discover the roots of pragmatic empiricism in this direc- 
tion of Berkeley’s thought as well as the program of positivism 
(i.e., the verification theory of meaning and the thesis of reduci- 
bility). As Mr. Berlin implicitly and rightly suggests, it is Berke- 
ley, not Hume, who is to be regarded as the initiator of these ideas, 
reviving them if not originating them in modern philosophy. 

One general observation applies to both of these volumes. The 
issues raised, discussed, and explained by the editors are viewed 
according to what might be described as an ‘‘intrinsic analysis’’ 
rather than a historical analysis. Mr. Hampshire is concerned with 
the philosophic systems of the 17th century, while Mr. Berlin deals 
with the problems of knowledge which the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment saw as raised by those systems. But the manner 
in which these different periods of thought are presented to the 
reader is largely the same: an analysis of the-thought in question 
rather than an account of why these thoughts were developed and 
took the form they did. An illustration of intrinsic analysis, and of 
some of its limitations, is to be found in Mr. Berlin’s discussion of 
Locke. He shows very clearly how a number of serious problems 
plague the course of the Essay. These are familiar problems and 
ones which have been noted ever since critics like Berkeley began 
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to show them up. Mr. Berlin finds the most serious difficulty in 
Locke’s account of knowledge to reside in the definition of knowl- 
edge as the perception of relations of ideas in our minds. Analysis 
(or intrinsic analysis) shows the problems here to be most grave. 
However, it is also possible to ask: how did Locke get into such a 
mess? And how did it happen that Locke should begin by accept- 
ing Newtonian science and the Newtonian philosophy of nature, 
only to conclude that we cannot have a ‘‘science of bodies’’ and 
that ‘‘we are not capable of scientifical knowledge’’? The as- 
sumptions with which Locke begins, his world, his method and those 
somewhat mysterious basic materials, ideas, are permeated by con-. 
flicting traditions and loyalties. If Locke had been less sensitive 
and rigorous as a thinker, the Essay might have exhibited fewer 
glaring problems and would also have been a less interesting and 
significant work. 

These are questions to be studied by a historical analysis. And 
beyond a few hints as to how Locke shifts between rationalistic 
and empirical (or observational) conceptions of knowledge and 
objects known, no such problems or discussions of them are to be 
found in this account of Locke. 

The range of topics and consideration of them, then, in these 
books is confined to what an intrinsic analysis can locate and re- 
veal. Within these limits, as well as those noted earlier, the edi- 
tor’s commentaries and the selected materials make these books able 
achievements. They will be of interest to philosophers and can be 
read with profit by students and general readers as well. The 
books will be of value to persons interested in any way in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. But for understanding the history of the 
17th and 18th century philosophy, these books will be, at best, 
suggestive supplementary reading. 

H. S. THAYER 


BaRNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Berliner Schriften, 1818-1831. Grora WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL. 
Herausgegeben von Johannes Hoffmeister. Hamburg: Verlag 
von Felix Meiner [1956]. xvi, 796 p. (Sémtliche Werke, 
neue kritische Ausgabe .. . Bd. XI.) 

Briefe von und an Hegel. Herausgegeben von Johannes Hoffmeis- 
ter. Hamburg: Felix Meiner [1952-54]. Vols. I-III (515 pp., 
508 pp., 475 pp.). (Samtliche Werke, kritische Ausgabe... 
Bd. XXVII-XXX.) 


The stony, though imposing, face of Hegel and the ‘‘bloodless 
dialectical abstractions’’ of his ‘‘panlogism’’ apparently hold, at 
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first glance, little promise of sensing warm, pulsating life. Even 
one of Hegel’s most ardent disciples could not help observe that the 
great thinker was far more fluent in his lectures when he spoke of 
‘‘the notion in itself, for itself, and in and for itself’’ than when he 
had to report the simplest concrete narrative. In speaking of any- 
thing in which the common talent of story-telling feels at home, 
he unfailingly failed almost amusingly (see Rudolf Haym, Hegel 
und seine Zeit, 1857, p. 396). But it is too often lost sight of that, 
in contrast to modern graphic textbooks, all the later principal 
works published by Hegel himself wish to give no more than the 
mere skeleton of his thought; one has to consult the ‘‘appendices’’ 
to these frighteningly abstract paragraphs (the ‘‘Zusitze’’ added 
in the later editions) to meet with at least somewhat more colorful 
reflections. 

The great merit, however, of having definitely enriched our pic- 
ture of the living thought of the great metaphysician belongs to the 
new and first critical edition of all his works undertaken by the pub- 
lisher of the greatest ‘‘library of philosophical classics’’ existing in 
any language, Felix Meiner in Hamburg. His new Hegel edition is 
a work of a magnitude generally planned and executed only by 
heavily subsidized learned academies but in this case performed by 
a single idealistic publisher and by scholars devoted to his meri- 
torious enterprise. The latest four volumes of this work, all edited 
by the late Johannes Hoffmeister, have again brought to light much 
hitherto unpublished but indispensable material for a better evalua- 
tion of the life, personality, and thought of the most radical among 
German idealists. 

The volume containing all the smaller ‘‘Berliner Schriften’’ of 
1818-1831 had to be prepared under particularly trying circum- 
stances. No less than three times all the preparatory work seemed 
to be doomed. The first time, early in 1943, proofreading was 
already completed when the whole set of type was destroyed during 
a bombardment of Leipzig. The second time in 1945 something 
similar happened during the conquest of Prague by the allied 
troops toward the end of the Second World War; and the third 
time the Russian occupation army in Leipzig deprived the pub- 
lisher of the right to bring out the volume on account of his planned 
move to Hamburg in Western Germany. 

Hegel’s large essay on Johann Georg Hamann, friend of Herder, 
Kant, Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, and Goethe—a masterpiece not 
only of philosophical but even more of literary criticism—appears 
here in the unabridged original version. In all the former editions 
of the works by the personal friends and students of Hegel still 
reprinted in 1927 ff., the five pages on the ‘‘Gewissensehe”’ of 
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Hamann with a crude peasant girl, a servant of his father, were 
omitted obviously out of a prudishness quite alien to Hegel him- 
self; and these pages are unusually striking and penetrating in 
their delicate psychological analyses of the bizarre yet powerful 
writer Hamann, ‘‘the Magus of the North.’’ 

By the publication of a fair number of excerpts from faculty 
files of the University of Berlin, Hoffmeister tries to show that 
Hegel was not the scholar-czar of the university, as legend would 
have it. Apart from Friedrich Schleiermacher, the avowed theo- 
logical and philosophical opponent of Hegel, there were other dis- 
tinguished members of the philosophical department who—often 
with humor and even with a cutting wit allegedly not attributable 
to German professors—maintained their independence of thought 
from the celebrated ‘‘panlogician.’’ For instance, when Heinrich 
Gustav Hotho, a student of Hegel and the most spirited of the later 
editors of his lectures, had applied for a lectureship in Berlin, the 
historian Friedrich von Raumer, with biting irony, drily objected 
that the candidate making use of Hegelian thought behaved as if 
he had the principal key to the universe in his pocket ; but by turn- 
ing it back and forth he certainly had broken the bit of the key. 
Whereupon Hegel equally drily parried the blow by observing that 
he could not quite see why the candidate should be blamed for 
having learned something ‘‘from my philosophy,’’ even though he 
could not always present his learning with desirable adequacy 
(pp. 649 f.). 

Out of the university files concerning Arthur Schopenhauer, 
Hoffmeister could show that Hegel hardly offered the philosopher 
of pessimism as much resistance as the Schopenhauer legend gener- 
ally asserts. Hegel ignored rather than opposed the young Scho- 
penhauer, who, without question, behaved rather provocatively. 
In the case of Friedrich Eduard Beneke, Hoffmeister may be right 
in insisting that it is unjustified to ascribe to Hegel the responsi- 
bility for Beneke’s suicide, as has sometimes been intimated. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me Beneke became in some way a victim 
of Hegel’s and others’ religious and philosophical opposition. 
Their devotion to speculative thought and comparative religious 
conservatism handicapped the university career of that very able 
empiricist, defender of Jeremy Bentham and author of a ‘‘Grund- 
legung zur Physik der Sitten,’’ opposed to Kant’s famous ‘‘ Meta- 
physies of Morals.’’ 

Finally, the second part of Hegel’s address delivered at the 
beginning of his teaching career in Berlin is published in this vol- 
ume for the first time. It is perhaps the most graphic and lucid 
introduction to his complicated system. Formulas such as that of 
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philosophy being the ‘‘Sunday of life’’ for the sake of which all 
working days of the week are created (p. 16), God as the most use- 
ful essence of reality (p. 17), or the saying repeated in Hegel’s 
analysis of Spinoza’s Ethics that ‘‘hearing and seeing must fail 
you’’ when you enter into philosophical speculation (p. 18), are 
certainly among the most impressive statements of modern meta- 
physics. Like Schopenhauer, Hegel, too, was obviously interested | 
in reports of oddities in the foreign press; and in the excerpts from 
his most variegated reading he picked up even an advertisement in 
the English Morning Chronicle concerning the ‘‘philosophical 
principle . . . of preserving the hair’’ (p. 701). Whether he would 
have felt tempted to include hair preservation in the ‘‘clenched 
fist’’ of his idea of the absolute (p. 273) out of which he wished to 
unfold the whole of reality seems, however, rather questionable. 

Hoffmeister’s edition of three volumes of Hegel’s correspondence 
with voluminous appendices of extremely valuable notes is another 
rich source of information about Hegel, the man, his time, and his 
thought. Supplements have here been added to Hegel’s descrip- 
tion of the Franco-Prussian War in 1806, especially to the well- 
known letter in which the Napoleonic philosophical mind of Hegel 
admires Napoleon riding into the town of Jena and regards the 
French Emperor as the ‘‘ Weltseele’’ concentrated in one single 
point dominating the world (Vol. I, p. 120). The same applies to 
the letters showing the extraordinary difficulties under which, dur- 
ing that war, Hegel’s first great work the ‘‘Phenomenology of 
Mind’’ was printed (I, pp. 118 ff., 123 ff., 462 ff.) and to the letter 
in which he takes pride in ‘‘teaching philosophy to speak German’’ 
while, in fact, Kant and even Fichte still spoke largely in latinized 
terminology (I, p. 99f.). 

There are gallantries toward Friderike Robert (III, 361, 475) 
and Madame Niethammer, née von Eckardt (I, 507), wife of his 
lifelong friend Friedrich Immanuel Niethammer, who was co-editor 
of the philosophical journal in which appeared that essay by 
Fichte causing the so-called ‘‘ Atheismusstreit’’ and finally Fichte’s 
dismissal from Jena (e.g., I, 119, 1387, 163, 168 ff., 311). Witty 
observations (e.g., a remark on Goethe, Schiller and himself (I, 94), 
on contemporary philosophers (I, 31, 236), on the philologist and 
philosopher Friedrich Creuzer (II, 218), on the Vienna Congress 
(II, 42 ff.), on his sons (III, 120)), ingenious excuses for tardy 
correspondence (e.g., III, 6 f.) are intermingled with quite im- 
patient and demanding letters to publishers (III, 311, 317), with 
thoughtful poems and discussions of the meaning of happiness in 
letters to his bride Marie, daughter of the ‘‘Senatorin und Freifrau 
von Tucher’’ (I, 352 f., 355 f., 367 ff.), a poem to the poet Hein- 
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rich Stieglitz (III, 346 f.), and with the frank confessions that he, 
the self-assured thinker, had had for years to suffer from ‘‘hypo- 
chondria . . . unto exhaustion’’ (I, 314) and that he was, in fact, 
‘*a timid nature’’ (II, 272). 

The documents assembled by Hoffmeister throw far more light 
than hitherto available on the philosopher’s and his wife’s care for 
his illegitimate son Ludwig (who died from ‘‘febris inflammatoria’’ 
in 1831 while serving in the Dutch Army at Jogjakarta, Indonesia, 
Vol. I, pp. 236, 362, Vol. III, pp. 234, 433 ff.), and on Hegel’s 
warm solicitude for his sister Christiane, who ‘‘in deep hatred’’ 
or, probably better to say, in marked jealousy of her brother’s wife 
Marie, had fallen mentally ill and ended her life by suicide shortly 
after the philosopher’s death (II, 18, 44, 58, 64, 225-229, 374, 486; 
ITI, 96, 100 f., 163, 329, 383 f., 462 f.). 

A draft of a letter to the poet Sinclair, friend of Hélderlin and 
Hegel, gives another brief and spirited introduction to dialectical 
idealism (II, 3-6); and there are somewhat ironically diserepant 
reports of Hegel’s meeting with Schelling, his former friend and 
later embittered adversary, in September, 1829 (III, 270, 278, 280, 
445) and, further, interesting documents concerning the emanci- 
pation of Jews (II, 68, 385, 444 f., 448) as well as the ill-famed 
persecution of ‘‘demagogues’’ during which Hegel and Schelling 
had to intervene even on behalf of the French philosopher Victor 
Cousin, who had been arrested by the Prussian police while travel- 
ing in Germany (III, 75 ff., 374-378). Hegel’s letters to higher 
government officials—including his patron von Altenstein, the 
Prussian Minister of Education—sound rather servile to us. But 
this tone was common style in those days. Schelling, e.g., went 
considerably further in this regard; and generally Hegel’s official 
letters still maintain some personal touch. 

Even where reprinted material is presented as, for instance, 
from manuscripts preserved in the library of Harvard University 
and in numerous rather unexpected places, Hoffmeister did not 
rely on former publications but, if at all possible, gave the un- 
abridged version of the original often obviously secured under 
ample difficulties ; and, primarily, without his extended explanatory 
notes to the letters, many references and allusions would remain 
incomprehensible. Thus, these three volumes of letters, to be sup- 
plemented by a fourth (containing the index and some additions), 
offer even to the reader well acquainted with Hegel and his time a 
biography of the philosopher which—at least as far as ascertain- 
ment of facts is concerned—far surpasses the best known works of 
Karl Rosenkranz and Kuno Fischer. 

In view of Felix Meiner’s obstacles to re-establishment, I should 
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eall attention to several other publications by his firm: an inter- 
nationally organized edition of Meister Eckhart, the continuation 
of which was not permitted by the Nazis ; four volumes of a history 
of ethics by Ottmar Dittrich containing exceedingly instructive 
material never collected before and leading up to about the seven- 
teenth century—(just before Hilter’s ascent to power in 1933 I 
published a sequel to Dittrich’s work giving a detailed analysis of 
the ethics of Kant and his contemporaries; the further volumes of 
my history of ethics of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries will, 
I hope, appear in English in the not too distant future) ; the Ger- 
man translation of Herbert W. Schneider’s A History of American 
Philosophy, and the projected publication of selections from Peirce 
translated into German; a German translation of a French work 
almost inaccessible in the original, Maurice Jolly’s fascinating 
Dialogue aux Infers entre Machiavel et Montesquieu; and a German 
edition of an equally remarkable and deplorably neglected writing 
of the seventeenth century, Arnold Geulinex’ Ivavdi ceavrév. 


Davip BAUMGARDT 
New York 


Briicke und Tiir; Essays des Philosophen zur Geschichte, Religion, 
Kunst und Gesellschaft. Grora StmmeL. Im Verein mit Mar- 
garete Susman herausgegeben von Michael Landmann. Stutt- 
gart: K. F. Koehler Verlag [1957]. xxiv, 281 pp. DM 9.80. 


At the University of Berlin and, later, at Strasbourg, Georg 
Simmel’s lectures attracted large audiences.!_ His many books and 
articles were widely read and discussed. But soon after his death 
in 1918, Simmel’s work was largely ignored, on the continent as 
well as in America and Great Britain. His philosophical manner 
provides a partial explanation. Simmel was an essayist; even his 
books are mosaics of essays. His philosophy, no less than his sociol- 
ogy, is distributed, if not scattered, throughout numerous articles, 
chapters, and very short pieces, addressed to the learned world, the 
educated public, and even to the readers of the daily press. Much 
of Simmel’s position must be distilled from his disquisitions on the 
work of others—Kant, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Goethe, and Rem- 
brandt, for example; or it must be culled out of reflections on sub- 
jects far off the beaten academic path—the nature of coquetry, 
ruins, landscapes, handles, adventure, and many more. Hence it 
comes as no surprise that, as he foresaw, there were no Simmelians, 
no disciples to carry on his work. ‘‘I know that I must die,’’ he 


1On December 18, 1887, Santayana wrote to James from Berlin: ‘‘I have 
discovered a Privatdocent, Dr. Simmel, whose lectures interest me very much.’’ 
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writes, ‘‘without spiritual heir. ... My legacy is like one of cash 
which is distributed to many heirs. . . .’’ Simmel never collected 
the coins of his thought; he never placed them into a single bag. 

And the metal of which Simmel minted the coins of his philoso- 
phy is an alloy of many components. The evolutionism of Spencer 
and the positivism of Comte influenced him in his earliest work. 
The stress on will and impulse in Schopenhauer and Nietzsche left 
its mark on much of his thought.? The central role played by the 
concept of life and experience in Dilthey’s philosophy, as well as 
Dilthey’s concern with human products, worked a strong, though 
unacknowledged, influence on Simmel’s writings. Everywhere in 
Simmel’s work loom the two giants of modern German thought: 
from Kant the intellectual framework of his philosophy is derived, 
and from Goethe his essentially aesthetic, almost anti-intellectual- 
ist, attitude. 

Nevertheless, whatever he used he transformed and treated in 
his own way. Although he is in many ways characteristic of Ger- 
man philosophy before the First World War, he carried forward 
the problems and attitudes of his period to the brink of the next. 
His Lebensphilosophie contains many of the seeds of contemporary 
existentialist thought; his theories of history and art anticipate 
some of the subsequent discussions in these fields. But Simmel did 
not himself develop those of his ideas which properly belong to the 
post-war period in philosophy. As he predicted, others invested 
their part of his legacy in such a stand that their origin is no longer 
readily discernible. 

Briicke und Tiir is a collection of twenty-eight essays and short 
pieces by Simmel. They span almost.his entire working life and 
cover a range of subjects which is only hinted at by the headings 
under which they are placed: Life and Philosophy, History and 
Culture, Religion, The Beautiful and Art, Historical Figures, and 
Society. As much as possible, the editor sought to include only 
papers not previously published in collections of Simmel’s essays. 
As a result, he makes available material which, until now, was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to come by. But at the same time the volume 
contains some pieces of profound insignificance. The space they 
take up would have been better used by more papers of the order 
of ‘‘Das Problem der historischen Zeit,’’ ‘‘Vom Wesen des his- 
torischen Verstehens,’’ and ‘‘Beitrage zur Erkenntnistheorie der 
Religion,’’ which are reprinted in Briicke und Tiir. Nevertheless, 
this volume will serve as a useful introduction to Simmel, whether 

2On the basis of an essay of 1895, ‘‘ttber eine Beziehung der Selektions- 


lehre zur Erkenntnistheorie,’’ James hailed Simmel as a true pragmatist of his 
stamp. ' 
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one’s interest in him stems from a desire to gain further insight 
into late 19th-century German philosophy, or whether one wants to 
become acquainted with a philosopher of more than usual power 
and imagination. Simmel does not deserve the neglect he has suf- 
fered. Perhaps the work done during this, his centenary year,® 
will enable us to give him his due as one of the most interesting 


thinkers of our immediate past. Rupoupo H. WEINGARTNER 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Faith, Reason, and Existence; an Introduction to Contemporary 
Philosophy of Religion. Joun A. Hutcuison. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. vii, 306 p. $4.50. 


This carefully written book is, as its sub-title indicates, an in- 
troduction to contemporary philosophy of religion. It certainly 
does not merit the unqualified eulogies of Van Dusen and Reinhold 
Niebuhr printed on the jacket. It is a text-book, tidy and synoptic, 
and written from a Tillichian point of view. But it seems to me 
to raise far too many issues and to grapple with them far too little. 
It cites many thoughtful authors but it fails to give the reader any 
real sense of the complexity and depth of the problems which these 
authors have explored. It covers ground but it fails, on the whole, 
to whet curiosity, arouse deep concern, or illuminate. It is superior 
to many current texts in this field but it falls short of what the 
author could do were he really to apply himself to a major issue 
in a full length study. 


THEODORE M. GREENE 
Scripps COLLEGE , 
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ApLER, ALFRED: The Education of the Individual. Foreword by 
Carleton Washbourne. New York: Philosophical Library 
[1958]. 143 p. $3.50. 


Baum, ARCHIE J.: What Makes Acts Right? Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House [1958]. 207 p. $4.00. 


8 Besides Briicke und Tiir, see The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
LXIII, No. 6 (May, 1958) which celebrates the centenaries of Simmel and 
Durkheim. Also to be published in 1958 (by Duncker & Humblot) is a volume 
of letters by, reminiscences about, and articles on Simmel, edited by Michael 
Landmann and Kurt Gassen. It will include Dr. Gassen’s bibliography of 
works by and about Simmel which should prove to be definitive. Finally, Kurt 
H. Wolff is editing a commemorative volume to be published by The Ohio State 
University Press late in 1958. It will contain articles on Simmel as well as 
translations of essays by him. 
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Basson, A. H.: David Hume. [Baltimore, Md.]: Penguin Books 
{1958]. 183 p. (Pelican Books. A428.) $0.85. 

Brown, Rocer: Words and Things. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press 
[1958]. xvi, 398 p. 

DurKHEIM, EMILE: Socialism and Saint-Simon (Le Socialisme). 
Ed. and with an Introd. by Alvin W. Gouldner. Tr. by Char- 
lotte Sattler. From the Edition Originally Edited, and with 
a Preface by Marcel Mauss. [Yellow Springs, Ohio] : Antioch 
Press [1958]. xxix, 240 p. $5.00. 

EBERHARDT, MarGcaRETE: Das Handeln: Die Moglichkeit ‘‘idealge- 
misser’’ Selbststeuerung als Lésung des Problems menschlicher 
Willensfreiheit. Hamburg: Richard Meiner Verlag [1956]. 
xiv, 352 p. (Margarete Eberhardt: Erkennen, Werten, Han- 
deln [Vol. 3].) 

Hanson, Norwoop RussEiu: Patterns of Discovery; an Inquiry 
into the Conceptual Foundations of Science. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; [New York: Cambridge Univ. Press] 1958. ix, 
241 p. $5.50. 

JOLIVET, Récis: Aux sources de l’existentialisme chrétien. Nou- 
velle édition. Paris: Arthéme Fayard [1958]. 287 p. 900 fr. 


KNELLER, GEORGE F.: Existentialism and Education. New York: 


Philosophical Library [1958]. xi, 170 p. $3.75. 

Matcoum, Norman: Ludwig Wittgenstein; a Memoir. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Georg Henrik von Wright. London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford Univ. Press, 1958. 100 p. 12s. 6d. 
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